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by the guard on duty. The commander, on 
learning who the travellers were, would fain 
have had them stay until the morning; the 
coachman likewise adding his entreaties, alleging 
his horses were quite jaded with fatigue, and 
would not be able to reach Arundel that night. 
Mary Springett, however, declared her resolution 
not to leave the carriage, until she should be so 
near as to be able to walk to her husband’s 
lodgings; so finding her resolved, they went on. 
Near the town they suddenly came toa stand, 
the horses being unable to proceed any further. 
Not being able to ascertain the cause in the dark, 
a man was dispatched to the nearest house to 
procure a candle and lantern, when they dis- 
covered that the wheels of the coach were en- 
tangled in the roots of a large tree, which had 
been left on the road. With some difficulty, they 





Whilst on duty with his regiment at Arundel, | extricated the carriage, and proceeded; but on 


Colonel Springett was taken alarmingly ill of an 
epidemic which had carried off many of theof- 
ficers and men. Believing he should not recover, 


he expressed a desire to see his wife before he , 
departed; but without any hopes of her being, 


arriving at Arundel, an awful sight presented to 
their view; the whole town appeared to be de- 
populated, all the windows broken to pieces by 
the cannon-balls, and the shops and lower parts 
of the houses converted into stabling for the 


able to come from London, it being in the depth soldiers’ horses. Through these scenes of de- 


of a hard winter, with much snow upon the 
ground—and she very near her confinement. 
Nevertheless, Mary Springett, at all hazards, de- 
termined to make the attempt. The waters being 
out in many places, she found it very difficult to 
get any one to furnish a conveyance. At length, 
at a high charge, and she engaging to pay all 
damage of coach and horses, she procured one 
(as a favor) from a person with whom she had 
some acquaintance. She states, they found the 
waters out at Newington, and in several other 
places in the highways. On one occasion, her- 
self and maid were obliged to leave the coach 
with their luggage, and were rowed in a boat for 
a considerable distance along the road. The 
horses were led by ropes to their bridles, and, in 
some places, both coach and horses swam along 
the flood. The journey proved to be one of great 
fatigue to Mary Springett, as well as imminent 
peril, from her own peculiar situation, and the 
hazard of the road. en (being benighted) the 
coach was overturned. The Colonel had sent his 
groom to attend his wife, who riding a white 

orse, he was sometimes the only guide for the 
coachman to drive clear of danger. Late at 
night they came to a garrison, and were stopped 








vastation, at twelve o'clock at night, Mary 
Springett had to pass to her husband’s lodgings, 
for he had hired apartments for himself, not 
choosing that the nation should be at any charges 
for his private accommodation. 

When the Colonel was informed that his wife 
was come, he could hardly believe the report, and 
said, “If she is come, let me see her, and hear 
her voice.” Mary Springett heard her husband 
calling her, but was so exhausted and overcome, 
that two persons were needed to assist her up 
stairs. When her husband first saw her, ill as 
he was, he sprang up as if he would have come 
out of his bed, saying, “Let me embrace thee 
before I die. I go to thy God, and my God.” 
Soon after this exciting interview, he fell asleep, 
and his wife retired for the night. When the 
Colonel awoke, he seemed much refreshed, and 
took notice of his wife’s servant who was stand- 
ing by his bedside; saying to her, “ You are my 
wife’s own maid. here, where, is my wife? 
How does my boy do ?”’—many other particulars 
he inquired respecting his wife. At last he 
said—‘ Go to my wife and tell her, I am almost 
ready to embrace her and talk to her, I am so 
refreshed with my sleep.” On the servant going 
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to her mistress, and relating this conversation, 
Mary Springett was desirous of going to her 
husband, but was dissuaded by those about him, 
thinking it better both for him and for her, that 
the interview should be deferred; so she sent 
him a kind message and waited a while. But 
when she afterwards went into his chamber, she 
was greatly alarmed at his altered appearance. 
He spoke very tenderly to her, and dropped several 


serious and weighty expressions—then calling her | 


to him, he said, “‘ Come, my dear, let me kiss 
thee before I die,”’ which he did very affeetion- 
ately. Soon afterwards he said, “Come, my 
dear, once more let me take my leave of thee” — 
which he did in the same manner as before. He 
then cried out, “Now, no more! Never, no 
more!’ After this he fell into a great agony, 
and the bed shook under him, as if it would 
have fallen to pieces. The doctor, the Colonel’s 
chaplain, and his chief officers being about his 
bed, they led Mary Springett away to the other 
side of the room, believing the sight of her and 
the great affection he had for her, were the cause 
of these paroxysms. Some time after this, he 
lay very still and quiet, and they suffered his 
wife to go once more to the side of his bed, which 
she describes in the following words :—“ I looked 
on him, and saw the most amiable, pleasant counte- 
nance I ever beheld: smiling like an infant when 
(as the saying is) they see angels ;’’—he lay about 
an hour in this state. Towards evening he turned 
quickly about and called the name of a kinsman 
of his, saying, “‘ Come, Anthony ; come quickly.” 
At this very instant, Anthony rode into the yard, 
having come many miles to see him. The Colonel 
died the same evening, and as soon as the breath 
had left his body they took his wife into another 
room, and did not suffer her to see him any more : 
she now got some relief by tears. The next 
morning the body was put into a coffin, and car- 
ried away privately in his own ammunition wagon 
to Ringmore, the parish in which he was born, 
and where his ancestors were buried. It was in- 
tended to have buried him with military parade, 
and the honors of his rank, but his wife, through 
prudential motives, requested that his body might 
be accompanied by his own officers and company 
only. Thus died Colonel Sir William Springett, 
in the prime of his days, and vigor of his youth, 
lamented by all those who knew his estimable 
talents and qualifications; leaving his discon- 
solate widow in a condition which must have ex- 
cited the pity and compassion of all around her. 

She had also now to look forward to the task 
of retrieving her husband’s estate, which had 
become greatly involved, through the very heavy 
expenses he had incurred, by his disinterested 
and patriotic-exertions to serve his country and 
the cause of civil and religious liberty. Soon 
after her husband’s decease, Mary Springett was 
delivered of a daughter, who, as is before men- 
tioned, became the wife of William Penn. As 
she objected to have the child sprinkled, this 
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brought a great reproach upon her from persons 
of her own rank and acquaintance; and some 
that were accounted able ministers of the gospel, 
whom, at one time, she was accustomed to vener- 
ate, were sent to endeavor to convince her of the 
evil consequence of refusing the appointed means 
of initiating her child into the bosom of the Church, 
but were not able to overturn her solid convictions 
of its being a useless ceremony. 

Thomas Ellwood, in his entertaining and in- 
| structive autobiography, mentions that his father, 
| Walter Ellwood, had contracted a friendship for 
|the “Lady Springett, widow of Sir William 
|Springett, who died in the Parliament service, 

in 1643.” This acquaintance was attempted to 

‘be renewed after she became the wife of Isaac 
Penington, and had, with her daughter, Gulielma, 
joined the Society of Friends. When Walter 
| Ellwood took his daughter, and son Thomas, to 
pay them a visit at their house at Chalfont, not 
knowing any thing respecting this newly gathered 
body of religious professors, or scarcely having 
heard the name of Quaker before, so great a 
change from a free, debonair, and courtly sort of 
behaviour, to so strict a gravity with which their 
old acquaintance now received them, did not a 
little amuse and disappoint their expectations. 
But afterwards, when Thomas Ellwood began to 
understand the grounds of the change which had 
been wrought in the minds of his friends, he be- 
came convinced of the truth of those gospel 
principles which they had espoused; and at 
length joined them in religious profession, and 
ever after found them valuable and faithful 
friends to the time of their death. 

Isaac Penington was the eldest son of Alder- 
man Penington, of London, a noted member of 
“the long Parliament,’’ who was nominated but 
did not sit, as one of the Judges of Charles L. ; 
neither does his name appear amongst those who 
signed the warrant for the execution of that mis- 
guided but ill-treated monarch. Isaac Penington 
being heir toa fair inheritance, his education 
was suitable to his expectations in life, having 
all the advantages which the schools and univer- 
sities of his own country afforded him. His 
natural abilities enabled him to avail himself of 
these advantages, he being a man of quick appre- 
hension, and a good understanding. His dis- 
position was mild and affable; his conversation 
cheerful but guarded; pleasing in his manner, 
and instructive in the matter of his discourse. 
From his childhood he was religiously inclined, 
and feeling incited to a diligent search after the 
way of salvation, he prayed for that which he 
felt he wanted. He was frequent in reading the 
Scriptures, and faithful in practising what thereby 
was manifested to his understanding ; for this, he 
met with much reproach, opposition, and other 
trials, and became the wonder of his kindred 
and familiar friends. Being led to separate him- 
self from the public worship, which he had usually 
frequented, he was thus left alone, and connected 
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with no visible society. Isaac and Mary Pening- 
ton were, no doubt, measurably convinced of the 
religious principles and doctrine of Friends, be- 
fore they became acquainted with any of that 
people. Their first interview with any Friend, 
seems to have been occasioned by the following 
incident :—One day, as they were walking to- 
gether in a park, in their own neighborhood, 
they were accosted by a man on the other side 
of the paling, who censured them for their gay 
apparel, to which rebuke Mary Penington re- 
plied, “ You are a public preacher indeed, to re- 
prove us on the highway.” Isaac, however, 
appeared inclined to cultivate a further acquaint- 
ance with their singular monitor, and this led to 
another interview “with him and others of the 
Society, who did not at first seem to succeed in 
overturning some of Isaac Penington’s precon- 
ceived opinions, which he was well qualified, by 
many specious arguments, to defend. However, 
the conversation at these opportunities brought 
him into a deeper searching of heart and a desire 
to be rightly directed. Under this exercise of 
mind, he felt at liberty to attend a meeting of 
Friends, to which he had been invited, appointed 
to be held at John Crook’s, who had been a Jus- 


tice of the Peace in Bedfordshire. To this | 
meeting Isaac Penington went with a fixed dis- | 


position and desire of heart to receive nothing as 
truth which was not of God, neither to withstand 
anything which he might be convinced was truth. 
George Fox, being at that Meeting, spoke so 
clearly to his state, in expounding the mystery 


of iniquity, and the gospel of true peace and | 


salvation, as gained his full assent, and from that 
time forward he joined the Society of Friends. 
He underwent great spiritual conflict, as well as 
much outward opposition and reproach from his 
father—his relations—the people and powers of 
the world; yet through the virtue of that reli- 
gion which he possessed, he was strengthened to 
retain his love and affection to his oppressors, 
under all that he suffered from them. Isaac and 
Mary Penington had several children,twoof whom, 
William and Edward, were educated at Christo- 
pher Taylor’s School, at Waltham Abbey, and 
were partakers of that extraordinary visitation 
which broke in amongst the children there, in 
1679. Both these youths gave forth testimonies | 
in writing to the memory of John Matern, a 
valuable Friend, one of their teachers, who died 
whilst they were at school, expressive of their 


She writes me: — After my deer re sind 
I had received the testimony of God’s faithful 
servants, to the light and grace in the heart, we 
became obedient to the heavenly voice, receiving 
the truth in the love of it, and took up the cross 
to the customs, language, friendships, titles and 
honors of this world; and we endured patiently, 
despisings; reproaches; cruel mockings and 
scornings from relations, acquaintance, and 
neighbors: those of our own rank, and those 
| below us; nay, even from our own servants. To 
every class we were a by-word: they would wag 
the head at us, accounting us fools, mad and be- 
|witched. As such, they stoned and imprisoned 
us, at several towns and meetings where we went. 
This not being enough to prove us, and work for 
usa far more exceeding weight of glory, it pleased 
the Lord to suffer us to be further tried by the 
loss of our estate, which was wrongfully withheld 
from us, by some of our relations suing us unrighte- 
ously. Our own tenants withheld what the law 
gave, and put us into the court of Chancery, be- 
cause we could not swear. Our relations also, 
taking that advantage, we were put out of our 
dwelling-house in an injurious and unjust man- 
ner. Thus we were stripped of my husband’s 
estate, and a great part of mine. After this, we 
were tossed up and down from place to place, to 
our great weariness and charge. We had no 
place to abide in, near our former habitation at 


| Chalfont, where our meetings for public worship 


used to be held, yet were we pressed in our 
spirits to stay amongst the gathered flock there, 
if a place could be found any way convenient, 
though but ordinarily decent. The people in 
our neighborhood knew of our former affluence, 


| and pitied us for being so stripped, and did not 


expect great things of us suitable to our rank in the 
| world ; but wondered how it was that we could still 
| support a degree of decency in our way of living, 
and were able to pay every one their own. We 
| contentedly submitted to mean things, and thus 
we remained honorable before them.” 
| Isaac Penington died at Goodnestone-Court, in 
Kent, in 1679, aged about 63. His remains 
were brought to his house at Chalfont, and at- 
tended to the grave by a large concourse of 
| friends and neighbors, by whom he was beloved. 
| His widow survived him about three years. 
| — British Friend. J.P. 


For Friends’ Review. 


sense of his worth, and his anxious care fortheir | Extract from a letter of JOHN KitTo, on a 


advancement in spiritual knowledge as well as 
school learning. Another son, (Isaac,) a promis- 
ing youth, was drowned at sea, on his passage 
home from a voyage to Barbadoes, by accidentally 
falling overboard, to the great grief of his parents. 

The memoirsof Isaac Penington, describing his 
exercises and patience under persecutions for the 
cause of truth, are in the hands of many Friends ; 
yet the following epitome of their trials, from 
the pen of his widow, may not be unacceptable. 





voyage from England to Malta. 

“Bay of Capiz, July 12th, 1827. 

“ Off St. Vincent, you will recollect, the great 
sea-battle was fought, for which Earl St. Vin- 
cent was ennobled. As I leaned over the gang- 
way, and when the Captain, in answer to my 
enquiries, had indicated the places where the 
battle had chiefly raged, I had many serious re- 
flections, as I contrasted the present serene and 
placid appearance of these waters with that 
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whith ‘the evil passions of men must have 
made it when obscured by smoke, stained with | 
blood, and covered with the bodies of immortal | 
beings. It does make ‘the heart sick’ to think 
of these things. The captain seemed to feel 
much satisfaction in the ‘ glory’ which our coun- | 
try obtained in this affair. Glory !—surely the 
curse of God must rest upon all glory cemented 
thus with the blood of thousands, and washed 
with the tears of thousands more. I have read | 
that Tamerlane erected public works with the | 
skulls he had slain. That was glory—this is 
glory—all these things are the glories which 
men make to themselves. * Glory is a| 
very good thing. I have nothing to say against 
glory. I only lament when men and nations 
deem that their glory, which, if 1 have read 
Jesus Christ aright, God must reprobate as sin 
and evil. Independently of the glory of such af- 
fairs, I am not unaware that Malthus and his dis- 
ciples affirm them to be very useful and necessary 
things. But I do not care what Malthus says— 


x 


what poets say—what historians applaud. What | 
does Jesus Christ say?” 


Little Tommy: a remarkable instance of the | 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
(Continued from page 261.) 

Yesterday I called again. Little Tommy was 
raised up in bed, and propped with pillows. I 
think nothing could exceed the peaceful and 
happy expression of his countenance. He had 
previously been telling his mother that he felt so 
very happy, and very thankful fora little ease 
from pain. We then referred to the texts he 
wished to have copied, which he had all ready, 
and pointed them out with his little, tremulous 
finger. They are as follows :—‘ Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest: take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, for 1 am meek and lowly in heart; and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls, for my yoke i is 
easy, and my burden is light.’”’ Matt. xi. 28, 29, 
30. “Search me, O God, and know my heart ; 
try me, and know my thoughts, and see if there 
be any wicked way in me, and lead me in the way 
everlasting.” Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24. The last of 
these texts he often repeated, applying it solemnly 
to himself. 

I found his sister much sunk. She said her 
pain was so great that she thought she could not 
last long, but added that she desired to wait the 
Lord’s time. After her brother had given me 
his texts, she hesitatingly asked me if I would 
write one for her,—viz: “There is but a step 
between meand death.” 1 Samuel xx. 3. They 
are both very grateful for every little thing done 
for them, and invariably express their obligation, 
even when they have scarcely breath to utter it. 
In answer to my inquiries as to their comforts 
and necessities, Tommy meekly replied, “The 
Lord does not let us want for any thing.” His 
anxiety for the salvation of his nearest relations 





continues unabated, and hymns partic ularly re- 
lating to the subject are his especial favorites, 
and are often referred to by him. The following 
is the concluding stanza of one of them :— 


“Suffer me to run to him; 
Gentle sisters, come with me; 

Oh that all I love but knew him! 
Then my home a heaven would be.” 


Another hymn, of which he was very fond, 

has the following lines :— 
“Oh, hasten, brother, to implore, 
And stay not for to-morrow’s sun, 
For fear thy season should be o'er 
Before the evening's stage be run. 
Oh, hasten, brother, to return, 
And wait not for to-morrow’s sun ; 
Perhaps thy lamp may cease to burn 
Before salvation’s work be done.” 

Disease is evidently making rapid progress 
with them both; but their heavenly pathway 
seems to grow brighter and brighter, even as a 
shining light unto the perfect day. I think I do 
not exaggerate when I say that Tommy’s face is 
radiant with holy joy. His cough is so distress- 
ing as sometimes to threaten suffocation, and he 
feels pains over all his body, even to his finger- 
ends, while his back is chafed and sore. Yet the 
unclouded prospect of an entrance into his hea- 
venly Father's kingdom makes all his sufferings 
light. During his illness, although formerly of 
a hasty temper, it is believed that a murmur has 
never passed his lips, nor the slightest expression 
of impatience : gratitude and praise are the cloth- 
ing of his spirit. He said tome, ‘I long to sing 
praises; and added, that he should soon be 
permitted to join in the new song with those who 
stand before the throne; and his mother told me 
that, a few mornings before, she overheard him 
singing, “‘O Grave, where is thy victory?” “O 
Death, where is thy sting?’ 

It appeared that some one had censured the 
mother for not having had the children baptized, 
and told her she was keeping them back from 
the blessing. That person must indeed have 
known but little of the spiritual state of these 
children, not to have been aware that they had 
been introduced into the Church of Christ by a 
mightier and much more efficacious baptism than 
that of water, even “the baptism of the Holy 
(host and of fire ;” that they had received the 
substance instead of the shadow,—the reality 
instead of the type. On hearing the subject 
discussed, little Tommy, whose clearly-defined 
spiritual views of Christianity were really re- 
markable, observed that it would be like mocking 


| God; adding, with emphasis, ‘Our Saviour said 


himself, ‘ No one is able to pluck them out of my 
hand.’”’* 


On another occasion, a clergyman called upon 


*The mother had been by profession a Baptist, 
which will account for the children not having been 
baptized in infancy ; but it is believed that the sub- 
ject had never before been spoken of in Tommy's 
presence. 
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his methee rT, sed talked much to her on ‘the neces- , to help her out, and suggested she had nearly 
sity of having the children baptized; and this| got to the end of her journey; but she signified 
being communicated to little Tommy, he said, | that was not what she wished to say; and, after 
with great animation and sweetness, “‘ My Saviour | another effort, we understood that she ‘had prayed 
has baptized me; He has washed me and made | for me while I had been absent on a journey, and, 
me white in His own blood, and I know that if} on repeating it to her, she assented. The energy 
it was right for me to have water-baptism He | of Tommy’s spirit bears down the poor, frail 
would make it known to me.” Soon after he} tabernacle, so that, while dwelling on the one 
added, “ Bless the Lord, O my soul; all that is| theme of his soul’s rejoicing, he has often to 
within me bless His Holy Name.”’ He also spoke | pause from sheer exhaustion. His mother has 
of the Lord ealling Samuel, who at the fourth frequently endeavored to restrain him from 
time answe red, “4 Speak, Lord, for thy servant | speaking, and like an obedient child he has tried 
heareth,’’ and made such correct and clear re-| fora time to keep silence; but in reply to her 
marks on this passage of Holy Writ as astonished | remonstrance on one occasion, he said, ‘Oh, I 
me, and convinced me that he was indeed an apt} cannot tell half of what I feel of my dear 
young scholar in the school of Christ. The per- | Saviour’s love; he is my comfort all the day and 
son before alluded to paid the family another | all the night;—he never leaves me. I want 
visit, on the subject of Tommy and his sister | everybody to know the dear Saviour I have 
being — od, bringing a book for the mother| found. What a happy world it would be if all 
to read, and telling her that, if she would only | loved their Saviour!’ He told me he had asked 
conse nt to their being baptized, she should want | his sister if she felt any fear about passing through 
for nothing. She was, however, enabled to re-| the dark valle *y of the shadow of death : to which 
sist the tempting offer; for such it must have | she re plie 1d, she had no fear, for she knew that 
been amid their extreme poverty and the declin- | her Saviour would be with her. In telling me 
ing health of most of the family. | this, little Tommy added, with fervor, “ He is 
In allusion to this subject, little Tommy said | my Shepherd; I shall not want.’”’ In reference 
to me, “ They told me that if 1 were baptize d [| to this little pilgrim, a friend of the visitor who 
should be made a child of God, and should have | called upon him said it was the most remarkable 
the mark of my Saviour on my forehead; but I} case she had ever met with, for Tommy was more 
told them my Saviour had baptized me, and | like an old, experienced Christian than a child 
made me a child of God; and what can man | of eleven years. 
do for me.”’ On a subse quent visit, I found them both very 
On the morning of New Year’s day, 1855, the | ill. Dear Fanny: appeare -d to be sinking fast, but 
little sufferer expressed an entire renunciation of | had rather less pain just then. She had been 
self.—that he was nothing,—all that he could dozing; and, having a difficult articulation, on 
say, or any good that was in him, was of the | awakening, Tommy asked his mother to give 
Lord. His sister is sinking fast, and has often | her something to drink. He has been most at- 
expressed a hope that she shall soon be in her | tentive to her, always wishing her to be attended 
happy home in heaven. She remarked, “It is | to before himself. His mother said he had told 
hard for me to be cheerful, my sufferings are so| that he had done with the world, and would 
great ;’’ but she is still able to say, “Thy will) rather not hear any conversation on indifferent 
be done;”’ and observed that her praying brother | subjects. His eldest sister carried him in her 
(little Tommy) ) had been a great blessing to her. | arms one day to the window, and asked him it 
Nine days afterwards the visitor writes:—I had | he would not like to look into the street, when 
not seen the dear children for more than a we ek, | he turned his head away, and replied, “Oh, no; 
and called yesterday. I was surprised to see | I don’t wish to look there. I like to look up at 
Fanny still here. There seems to be a wonder- | the sky and see the works of God.” 
ful tenacity of life. But what a mercy, that the} A few days after this visit, the poor mother 
sufferings of mortality are all that she has to| called to tell me Fanny was gone. This dear 
bear!—that her peace is made! and, when it} child died in peace, and in the joyful belief of 
pleases Him, whose time is ever the best, to| an immediate entrance into “the happy home in 
say, “It is enough,” she will joyfully receive the | heaven,” of which she had so often spoken. 
summons to her happy home in heaven, the un-| Her last words were, “ Very happy.” Just be- 
clouded prospect of which has so often borne up | fore her death she expressed a wish to kiss them 
her sinking head above the deep waters through | all; and when dear little Tommy was carried to 
which she has had to pass. It has never been| her dying bed, the family say the scene was a 
my lot to witness a more emaciated, suffering | most touching one. With beaming eyes, he ad- 
body. When I first entered the room she was | dressed her with cheerful words, telling her that 
apparently unconscious, but after a while became | the Saviour had prepared a place for her, and that 
partially aroused, and smiled a recognition. Her} His arms were open to receive her into His hea- 
articulation had become very difficult. Before [| venly kingdom. He then kissed her, and bade 
left she tried to speak to me, but I could only | her farewell, telling her that he should soon fol- 
catch the word “journey.” Her mother trie ‘d! low her. What a contrast was this to a former 
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occasion, when he Die she was dying and 
was not prepared !—now he was cheering her 
onward to death, in the assured hope of her 
resurrection to an eternal life of peace and 
blessedness. 


[To be concluded 


ELIZA P. GURNEY ON THE CONTINENT 


In the Tenth month last, we stated that our 
friend, Eliza P. had obtained a 


dear Gurney, 


certificate to visit some parts of the Continent of 


Europe, and that Robert and Christine Alsop 


x he f 
from a letter, addressed to the Editor of the Lon- 


y vuld accompany her. 


don Friend by Robert Alsop, present a sketch | 


of their journey during the first few weeks :— 


‘My pear Frienp,—As thou expressed a 
wish to hear from me in the course of our journey, 
I take the pen to give thee a brief outline of our 
progress. 

We left London on the 7th of Tenth month, 
and after a stay of day at Paris, reached 
Lyons, where we passed First-day : here we met 
with several of the Protestant pastors and others, 
and, although there was no opening for a meet- 
ing there at the time, we became much interested 
in what is going on amongst them. On Second- 
day we went as gp as Chambery, and then over 
the Mount Cenis Turin. The weather was 
very favorable, os the road over the mountain 
good—a few flakes of snow falling. We com- 
menced the ascent about eight o'clock, and 
reached the summit by easy zigzags in about 


three hours. After st: 1ying one night at Turin, 
W 


one 


Tour—or, as the Italians call it, Torre di Luserna 
—the capital of these valleys, if we may so call 
it, a town of prob ably 3000 inhabitants On 
First-day evening we had a little meeting in our 
room in the hotel; three of the pastors present ; 


occasion ; I suppose the first instance of female | 


ministry in these valleys: our dear friend does 
not appear to have been at all aware that she | 
was thus breaking new ground. On Seventh, 
First and Second- days, it rained very heavily, 
and almost ine essantly ; the river greatly swelled, 
and the roar of the torrents and waterfalls along | 
the valley was very striking. On Third-day it 
cleared up a little, and the beautiful snowy moun- 
tains in the upper partof the valley rose in grand 
relief, with the nearer ones, which are ¢ slothed i in 
their lower parts with vines, and in their middle 
regions with chesnut trees. On Second- ~day we 
went to the Orphan Asylum, which was founded 
by our late dear friend William Forster. The 
school at present occupies the upper part of a 
house in the town. The new building is at a 


short distance from the town, and is in a good 
state of forwardness, so that I suppose it will be 


shortly roofed in. Itisa building of consider- 


following extracts | 


e went by rail to Pignerol, and thence to La | 


able size, and be: autifully dated at the entrance 
of the Angrogna Valley. There are in the in- 
stitution at present twenty-six girls, from about 
eight to fifteen years of age, who seem to be very 
nicely trained and cared for; in addition to 
school-learning, they are taught needlework, 
glove-making, &c. We were quite pleased with 
their deportment and appearance. They are in- 
structed by a young woman, a “ diaconesse,” 

from Switzerland. When the number of girls 
has reached fifty, they hope to commence with 
the boys, if they can get the means. There is 
also a Protestant hospital, and also what is called 
a ragged school—a name which I hope will 
shortly be changed, as the children look decent 
and behave well. As respects gene ral instruction, 
| it appears that there are, in both valleys, fifteen 
parishes, in each of which there is a ) parochial 
school in constant operation; but many of the 
children are employed continually in ‘the fields, 
except in the winter, so that their education 
| would be unprovided for, were it not for addi- 
tional schools, which are kept for the winter 
months only, and of which there bout 160 
in the different villages; these are called ‘‘ quarter 
schools.” Some years since, these winter schools 
were usually he ld in stables, and other similar 
places ; but, through the exertions of Gen. Beck- 
with, neat schoolrooms have been built in most 
places, which are called “ Les Ecoles du Gen ral.” 
The labors of this gentleman, and those of Dr. 
Gilly, have been the means of remarkable bene- 
fit to the inhabitants of these valleys, and are held 
in grateful remembrance everywhere. In all the 
principal houses we meet with the portraits of 
these their benefactors. The latter is rather re- 
cently deceased. Connected with the labors of 
these worthy individuals should be named the 
college, a commodious and rather handsome build- 
ing, in which about 100 youths receive instruc- 
|tion; a row of six beautiful little houses nearly 





are a 


; | opposite, and adjoining the temple, is devoted to 
in all about thirty persons. It was an interesting | 


| 


the professors. 


There is a library of some thou- 
| sand volumes. 


During the time of our stay at 
La Tour, we had the opportunity of becoming 
| acquainted with the pastors and professors and 
| their wives, and of being comforted by their love, 
~ edified by their simplicity and piety. After 
e had been there three or four d ays, there was 
a ane assembly of the pastors, on a matter in 
connexion with the college: the evening of this 
day was the occasion of our first public meeting 
except that in the hotel, and at this several of 
the pastors were present. Since then we have 
had meetings in the school-rooms at Bobbi, St 
Jean, Angrogna, St. Marguerite, and Villar, 
which were in general well filled, all which places 
were accessible in a carriage; although at An- 
grogna it was doubted by the inhabitants whether 
a carriage had been ever seen there before, the 
road being i in some places very narrow and rocky, 
and often “along the edge of the precipice. These 
visits completed the Luserna district, & so far as 
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our dear frie nd was able to reac h the ‘™m, or felt it, a ial or ten dene under the instruction of two 


required of her. They were in all cases solemn 


| or three of the professors of the college. The 


and satisfactory, and we left them in the abound- | meeting we had with them was a truly interest- 


ings of love on both sides. It was remé arkable to 
see how the poor villagers seemed to drink in the 
gospel truths which thus reached them in an un- 
wouted manner and through a foreign tongue. 
On the morning of our departure we had a sweet 
uniting time with our several friends of La Tour. 
We next directed our course to the upper valley 
of “St. Martin’s,”’ and took a small diligence to 
Perosa, up the v: alley of the Clusone, into which 
the valley of St. Martin ope ns. Until the recent 
change of government in 1848, the Protestants 
were not allowed to pass the Clusone; so that 
they were very much restricted in their dealings 
to their own localities, and had very few artificers 
among them, and no opportunity of learning 
trades. An interesting institution has been 
formed at Turin to remedy this defect, in which 
I rotestant boys are lodge d: and pl: ice “d unde ig good 
instruction in mechanical arts. We held a good 
neeting in the school-house at Pomaret, at the 
-ommencement of this valley ; previously to which 
steps were taken for a meeting at Ville Sache, 
about four miles higher up, which was about as 
far as was prac ticable for a carriage. The follow- 
ing day the latter meeting was held at five o’ clock 
in the eve ning. The pastor kindly gave us the 
use of his own house; and before the time ap- 
point d, the parlor, the kitchen, and chamber 
adicinine r, were all filled with a very poor, but 
earnest and seeking people, some of whom had 
walked two hours to be present. It was a sweet 
and solemn meeting, and we thus closed our visit 
to the valleys in much love to its poor and in- 
teresting inhabitants. We were favored to reach 





yur inn by moonll ght in safety, the road skirting | 


the precipices, at the bottom of which the Germa- 
nasca torrent “finds its way; some parts of the 
scenery in this little ride equalled or surpassed 
in wildness anything which we had ever witnessed. 
We saw a little of the desolations which the late 
rains had occasioned ; 
h 
descending from the mountains, and a house ad- 
joining having in great part disappe ared—the | 
poor woman who live d in it was saved with great | 
diffic ulty. 


still greater disasters. . Before I ¢ lose my narra- 


one portion of the road | terest. 
having been entirely swept away by the floods | tive times, for ages severely persec vuted, and yet 





ing one. The remuneration of these young men 
is very slender, only about ten or twelve frances 
a month, and their board and lodging. 

As respects the condition of the people in these 
valleys, there is much to be desired ; their most 
important harvest is perhaps that of the vine, and 
this, for the last six or seven years, has entirely 
failed, so that families which formerly kept a pig 
and lived in a state of tolerable comfort, have be- 
come greatly reduced, and unable to pay the 
needful costs so as to keep their ground in good 
bearing condition. This year, the vines have 
begun again to bear, so that they have a little re- 
newed hope; their crops of Indian corn and of 
chesnuts have also been good. The discourage- 
ment has been so great, that many have emigrated 
into France, and there has been a project of ex- 
tensive emigration to South America; but this, 
[ hope, will not now take place. There has been, 
however, much to feel for and with them; and 
notwithstanding their independent disposition and 
spirit, it may be correctly supposed that occasions 
for extending a helping hand have not been want- 
ing. They do indeed claim the sympathy of 
British Christians. 

At Turin, we had some pleasing intercourse 
with the resident pastors, and also a large public 
meeting in the school-room, attended both by 
French and Italians. As respects their religious 
forms and ceremonies, I believe they are of a very 
simple character. I observe they are preparing 
a catechism, the responses to which are to be 
solely in the words of Holy Scripture. I believe 
many of their pastors unite much with us in our 
fee lings relative to war ; but there is no testimony 
against it maintained by them, and they are con- 
sequently taken by the conscription in the same 
way as others. 

On the whole, our visit to these dear people, 
so far as it has gone, has been one of deep i in- 
A little church, descended from primi- 


even by the hand of persecution preserved from 
being mingled with the people and lost: a city 
set on a hill—may their light not be obscured, 


Higher up in the valley we : heard of | but purified—and so, being not of themselves, 


may it shine yet more brightly into the dark 


tive, I must return to La Tour, in order to advert regions around, to the honor of that blessed Re- 
to an interesting meeting which we had with | deemer, to whose truth they seek to bear testi- 


about sixty of the masters of the “ quarter | 


schools,”’ of which I have spoken before. These 
young me are mostly peasants, who have ob- 
tained a little eleme ntary knowledge, and wish 
to occupy the winter months in instruc ting others; 
but, as their own stock of erudition is not very 
profound, it has been arranged for the last three 
or four years, that those who wish for the oppor- 
tunity should come up to La Tour at the com- 
mencement of the Eleventh month, where they 

are boarded and lodged in homely style, and pass 








mony. 

With these remarks I must conclude, and am, 
very sincerely, thy friend, 

Rozsert ALsop.’ 
Nice, Eleventh month 18th, 1856. 
ACCURACY OF LUKE. 

It has been observed, as an evidence of Luke’s 

accuracy as an historian, that he gives to the 
nagistrates of Thessalonica a peculiar title,— 

«politarchs,” translated rulers, Acts 17: 6, 8— 
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mentioned by no other ancient writer. But on 
a triumphal arch, built, as is thought, to com- 
memorate the victory of Augustus and Antony 
on the plain of Philippi, and which, “ disfigured 
by time and injury, and partly concealed by 
Turkish houses,” still spans one of the streets of 
Thessalonieca, is an inscription that “gives this 
title to the magistrates of the place,”’ informs us 
of the number, and mentions the very names of 
some who bore the office not long before the day 
of Paul.—Hooker’s Life of Paul. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 10, 1857. 


EMANCIPATION.—An English Friend, well 
known and beloved in this ‘country, inquires, in 
a recent letter :—“ What are we to say and think 
of the prospects as regards American Slavery? 
Will not some clear-headed men of sound Chris- 
tian principles, temperately yet firmly step for- 
ward, in pity for the slaves and the slaveholders, 
and suggest some mode for the termination of 
How unwise to settle down with the 
idea that it is to last forever !’’ 


sla ve ry ? 


In view of the extraordinary agitation on the sub- 


ject of slavery, which for more than twenty years 


has pervaded every “nook and corner” of our 
country ; destroying the harmony of families ; rend- 
ing asunder religious communities; introduc- 
ing bitter strife and even bloodshed into the 
National halls of legislation; kindling civil war 
in our territories, and threatening the stability of 
a Union admirably formed to establish justice, 
secure the blessings of liberty and promote the 
general welfare, well may a distant but benevo- 
lent observer ask, why some just and feasible 
plan of emancipation has not been brought for- 
ward, or has not received the serious considera- 
Sincere and 
honest and ardent as the advocates of the aboli- 


tion of the American people. 


tion of slavery may have been, and earnestly as 
they have pleaded for equal human rights to all 
the children of one Father and Creator, they 
have yet failed so to bring the matter home to 
themselves; so to realize their own complicity 
and responsibility, as to perceive that to them- 
selves as well as to the actual slaveholder belong 
repentance, labor, and sacrifice for the annihila- 
tion of the evil. Too long have they been 
aimlessly contending against it, and urging upon 
the slaveholder the unhesitating and immediate 
performance of his duty, whilst they have igno- 
rantly or selfishly neglected their own. ; 


REVIEW. 


We rejoice, however, in knowing that, of later 


time, utterance has occasionally been given to 
clearer and more practicable views of the great 
question; and when, instead of bitter denuncia- 
tion and mutual recrimination, alike fruitless of 
benefit to the enslaved and prolific of evil to the na- 
| tion, we shall see the people of the North and the 
South putting shoulder to shoulder, and fervently 
invoking the blessing of a common Father in 
Heaven, there will be ground to hope the day is 
dawning in which it may be said “to the pris- 
oners, Go forth ; and to them that are in dark- 
ness, Show yourselves.” 

In the present number of the Review, we give 
the conclusion of some extracts, commenced last 
week, from a pamphlet written by Elihu Burritt, 
and recently published in New York, which ur- 
folds a plan for the peaceful extinction of slavery 
through the aid of the Federal Government. We 
trust it will receive the close attention of ou 
readers, and that many of them will prepar 
memorials to Congress, as proposed, obtain signa- 
tures and forward them to suitable Senators and 
Representatives for presentation. 

Many great events have been insignificant at 
their inception. The magnitude of the object to 

be accomplished should stimulate rather than 
discourage our efforts. We regard the proposed 
measure as founded in justice and sound Chris- 
Carried into effect, it would 


place the emancipator and the emancipated in a 


tian principles. 


relation the most favorable for mutual benefit 
and improvement, and for general harmony. 
The freedmen would find themselves in a position 
not only to exercise the privileges of liberty, but 
| to receive in various forms the long-deferred com- 
| pensation, which is their due; education would 
| gradually be extended amongst them, and the 
Bible would no longer be withheld. The act of 
liberation being voluntary on the part of the 
master, attended by no aggravating interference, 
but aided by the justice and Christian sympathy 
| of his fellow-citizens; he would be disposed and 
enabled to accommodate himself to the new or- 
der of society, and labor with increased energies 
for its firm establishment. 

In the 17th number of our last volume, this 
measure’ was advocated with the clearness and 
ability which marked the writings of the late 
venerated and beloved Editor, and we would 
recommend the reading of that article in con- 


{ nection with the essay now published. 
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A valued correspondent, whose contributions 
are always welcome, sending a short article, 
which may be found on another page, writes as 
follows :— 

“T have been reading the memoirs of John 
Kitto, an Episcopalian attached to a mission to 
Malta, and have copied the enclosed for inser- 
tion in the Review, if approved. I am always 
glad to find such expressions against the practice 
of war, coming from a member of a body of profess- 
ing Christians, many of whose church members 


engage in military and naval occupations without 


—_—$$<$$$ $$$ $$$ TT 


hesitation. May He who has all power in hea- 


ven and earth hasten that blessed day, when 
what are called Christian nations, may become | 


nations of Christians indeed. * * * 


I am aware that itis no easy task for an Editor 
to please, or even satisfy a// his readers. A 


friend of mine, many years ago, discontinued the | 





—, because it had so much to say about 
Ants. Now it is quite possible that, to some of 
its readers, the study of the habits, &c. of ants, 
was particularly interesting, and why not let 
such be informed, as well as those of a different 


taste? I am well pleased with the general con- 
tents of the Review, and wish every Friend’s | 
family on the continent could be regularly sup- | 
plied with it. The Summary of general intelli- | 
gence is, I think, itself amply worth the sub- 


scription price to families remotely situated, fur- | 


nishing 4 great amount of information in a small 
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pages; all compiled by B. C. Hobbs, Principal of 
Friends’ School, Annapolis, Ind. The main 
object of the compilation was to furnish the 
schools of Friends with Reading Books “ free 
from popular sentiments which conflict with 
their views concerning civil government, Chris- 
tian philosophy and Christian courtesy,’ and 
which would, at the same time, be adapted in 
other respects to their educational wants; and 
we think the important end has been in large 
measure attained. But it is by no means to be 
inferred that these books are not suited to other 
schools. We perceive nothing in them of a see- 


| tarian character, and few parents of any religious 


denomination will object to the absence of every 
thing promotive of the spirit of war, or tending 
to lessen a reverence for the essential doctrines 
of Christianity. 

For the information of Teachers and School 
Committees and Directors, it may be again 
stated that orders will be supplied by 

W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clark, Austin & Smith, New York. 

Stewart & Bowen, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Morton & Griswold, Louisville, Ky. 

J. L. Corse & Son, Burlington, Towa. 

R. M. Burnett, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, House, in West- 


moreland, N. Y., on the 10th of 12th month, 1856, 
JonaTHAN B. Haxes to Mary J. Haxes, adopted daugh- 


| ter of William Hakes, all of the above place. 


compass. 


If a conscientious Editor can satisfy himself, 


and the mass of his readers, he may rest assured | 


that he is doing pretty well. I have discovered 


that almost every one has fa/ent enough, and re- | 
Honey. Creek Meeting. 


ligious experience enough, to find fault with 
others, but one mend-fault is worth a dozen 
Jind-faults at any time.’’ 


Reapina Books ror Scnoots.—In our 13th 
No. there was a short notice, furnished by the 
Compiler, of the places where orders can be 
filled for “Tae Scnoon Frrenp.” We have 
since had an opportunity of examining these 
books—the series consisting of four:—the 
“First Book”’—commencing with the alpha- 
het—of 60 pages, for ‘little learners;” the 
“Second Book,’ 160 pages, for “ young learn- 
ers;’’ the “‘ Third Book,’ 216 pages, for the 
middle classes in schools; and the “ Fourth 


) ” . e ° es 2902 
Boole,” of reading exercises, containing 336 


, At Friends’ Meeting House, Norwich, Ca- 
nada West, in Eighth month last, Benson Lossineé to 
Euiza Ann Sutton. 

At Friends’ Meeting House, New London, 
Howard County, Ind., on the 15th of 10th month last, 
Exvias Ricn to Mary Ann Coppock, both members of 


Drep,—On the 2d of Twelfth month last, at the 
house of her son Samuel Jepson, Comrort, widow of 
Abner Jepson, in the 64th year of her age, a worthy 
member and minister of China Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Maine; after a distressing illness of more 
than seven years, during which time she was mostly 
confined to the house. 

All her sufferings and privations were borne with 
Christian patience and resignation to the Lord’s will. 
Having in early life become acquainted with the 
manifestations of the grace of God, which hath ap- 
peared to every man, and by carefully following its 
teachings and regenerating influence, she became emi- 
nently fitted for usefulness in the cause of her Divine 
Master, whom she labored diligently to serve accord- 
ing to the ability received. And in the end she was fa- 
vored to close this tribulated scene with the comfort- 
ing hope of receiving the answer of “ well done thou 
good and faithful servant.” 





. In Fillmore Co., Minnesota Territory, on the 


7 


21st of 7th mo. last, aged nearly 27 years, Mary, wife 
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of Joshua R. Steer, and daughter of Lawrence W. and 
Sarah Butler. 

This near friend was a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, and a few weeks previous to 


her death removed to the above place with her hus- | 


band and three little children. She was a devoted 
wife, a tender mother, and concerned to live uprightly 
before Him, who, the surviving relatives have much 
evidence to believe, has in mercy, through much tribu- 
lation, admitted her into the mansions of rest. 


Diep, At Rocksylvania, in the State of Iowa, on the 


18th of 11th month last, Lyp1a H. Wiis, wife of Joel 


Willis, of that place, and daughter of Mahlon and | 


Mary Ann Patterson, near Monnt Pleasant, Ohio, in 
the 35th year of her age. 

This beloved young friend had only been married 
about two months, ere her relatives and friends were 
called to mourn her departure from amongst them. 
She was gifted with good natural endowments, which 
she had carefully endeavored to cultivate and devote 
to the best interests of her fellow creatures, and the 
advancement of the cause of her Redeemer. She was 
a bright example of youthful piety and self-denial to 
those around her, avoiding those occasions of festivity 
and amusement which are too much sought by the 
young. By her exemplary walk, her amiable and af- 
fectionate deportment, and her capacity for imparting 
the treasures of a well stored mind and feeling heart, 
she was endeared to all her acquaintances, old as well 
as young, who now join with her family and relatives 
in mourning her early removal. Yet have they abun- 
dant ground for consolation, in the evidence afforded 
by her past life, as well as that vouchsafed to her in 
her last illness, that her robes had been washed and 
made white in the blood of the Lamb; whereby she 
was enabled through adorable mercy to feel that to 
her Death had no sting, and the Grave no victory. 


A plan of brotherly co-partnership for the peace- 
Sul extinction of Slavery. By Ex1nv Bur- 
RITT. 

[Concluded from page 2¢8.] 

The extinction of slavery would make the 
nation a mighty and multitudinous unit—one in 
interest, one in sentiment and public policy. 
The power of its attraction would be increased 
ten fold; attaching State to State by new bonds 
of brotherhood, and drawing into its embrace, by 
the peaceful ties of sympathy, all the North 
American populations that now surround it. We 
should have no more “ Missouri Compromises,”’ 
Fugitive Slave Bills, or Nebraska Bills. Mason 
and Dixon’s Line would be erased forever. The 
birth and introduction of a new State would be a 
common and equal gladness to all sections of the 
Union. We should have no more balance of 
power questions connected with the annexation 
of neighboring States, desirous of casting in 
their lot with us as a nation. On whatever side 
they should gravitate into the Union, they would 


be welcome to North and South, East and West. 
We ought to exterminate slavery at once, at 


whatever pecuniary expense it might involve, as 
an act of enlightened policy towards the other 
nations of Christendom. In ths midst of these 
revolutions and upturnings in the world, Ame- 
rica cannot afford to hug slavery to her bosom 
another twenty-five years. She cannot afford to 
let the clanking of its fetters drown the speech 


| for the act of manumission. 
| Provinces in North America, and all Mexico, 


| of those great principles embodied in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, at a time like the present. 
No human mind could conceive what America 
might do for the world in the next quarter of a 
century ; what hand of help she might extend to 
prostrate and despairing peoples; what burning 
beacons she might raise along their pathway to 


| civil freedom, if she would but now arise in her 


united might, and put away from her the sin, 
shame and schism of slavery. 

For even the material well being of the Union, 
it would be better to pay the annual interest of a 
thousand millions of dollars, rather than to permit 
slavery to have a lease to live another fifty years 
on this continent. The nation would make 
money by its immediate extinction, even at that 
cost. The curse which degrades human labor, 
and palsies its sinews, would be lifted from fifteen 
of the largest States of the Republic. Their vast 
agricultural and mineral resources would be de- 
veloped to a wealth beyond computation. The 
barrier which has so long shut out from their 
midst the enriching industry of free sinews, 
would be leveled to the ground ; and they would 
soon be filled with energetic and intelligent 
populations from the Free States and from Eu- 
rope. The increased value of their lands would 
augment the wealth of the whole nation. Buy 
off slavery at once; foreclose its lease, and the 
Public Revenue would doubtless reach $100,- 


| 000,000 per annum in ten years, and constantly 


increase beyond that period, without including 
the income from the public lands. 

The only possible way by which the Free 
States can acquire the right to legislate for the 
éxtinction of slavery throughout the Union, is 
by compensating the slaveholders of the South 
If all the British 


should become part and parcel of this Republic, 
and surround the South with a cordon of Free 
States six deep, the Constitution would not civ 
them one iota of power to vote the ext: rmination 
of slavery in Virginia or Georgia, unless that 


| power were acquired through this pecuniary 


arrangement. Unless this were adopted, the 
millions of Free State voters surrounding the 
area of Slavery, from Newfoundland to Hudson's 
Bay, from Hudson’s Bay to Oregon, and from 
Oregon to Yucatan, would be obliged to stand 
by with powerless ballots, and watch the slow and 
silent working of their opinions alone upon 
Southern legislation. Not one of them could 
| cast a vote directly upon the great question. But 
let the Free States say they are willing to bear 
their part of the expense of removing slavery 
| from the Union, and they might bring the propo 
| sition before Congress this very session. 
| National indemnification would be an act of 
| liberal justice towards the Southern States, which 
| would enable them to enter at once upon the 
| great work of emancipation, from which they 
would doubtless shrink for a century, if they 
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alone were obliged to bear all the burden of its, 
cost. It would at once and forever silence that 
perpetual and powerful argument of their lips, 
that the Free States are plotting to rob them of 
their property; to annihilate the great interest 
in which they think their all is staked. 

The pecuniary arrangement proposed would 
be an act of good policy, as well as of good 
will and necessity, on the part of the North to- 
wards the Southern States. It would hold them 
up from that bankruptey or long and deep pros- 
tration which would result from their taking the 
whole weight of emancipation upon their own 
shoulders. Admitting, in the Southern sense, 
that the slaves represent de facto property, the 
value of 3,500,000, at $250 per head, taking 
young and old, sick and disabled, would be 
$875,000,000. The immediate and uncon- 
ditional annihilation of this vast interest would 
bring as much pecuniary loss and as much pov- 
erty and distress upon the slaveholders of the 
South, as if that interest were sanctioned by the 
laws of God and humanity. Every slave has 
cost as much, or represents as much money, as 
if those laws did in very deed recognize and 
justify a proper value in him. It would bea 
legal impossibility, or an act of legal injustice on 
the part of Southern legislatures, to repeal at 
once all their laws sanctioning this property, and 
to emancipate immediately and fully all the slaves 
in those States, without indemnifying their own- 
ers. What the fifteen States south of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line cannot legally do, the thirty- 
one of the whole Union cannot justly accomplish. 
It would also be, or be deemed, pecuniarily im- 
possible for the Southern States to take upon 
themselves alone the burden of $875,000,000, | 
for the emancipation of their slaves. 

National compensation would be an act which 
would put the Free States in a completely new; 
attitude toward the South; an attitude not of 
scorn, indignation, or supercilious repugnanee, | 
but a brother's posture and aspect, reaching a} 
hand of help to his own mother’s twin-born son, 
toenable him to throw off a burden which he 
himself had, by indirection, aided in binding to | 
his neck. Even pagan nations, in their sanguinary | 
Wars with neighboring countries, have professed | 
tohold the sword in one hand and the olive 
branch in the other. God himself makes con- 
ditions with the vilest sinner, and offers him | 
peace and joy like a river in this world, and His | 
glorious heaven in the next, as the result of his | 
sincere repentance. But in this long and fierce- | 
Waxing struggle with the South, we have not 
imitated Divine justice, nor that of unenlightened | 
paganism. We have grasped a sword in each 
hand up to the present hour. We have never | 
promised the Slave States any reward for their | 
repentance; we have never offered to do any| 
thing for them, not even to give them the full 
communion of our sympathy, if they would put | 
away from them this great sin in our eyes. 
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National indemnification would not be a mere 
compromise, but an earnest and brotherly part- 
nership between the North and South, in work- 
ing out a glorious consummation, which would 
bless equally both sections of the Republic. The 
extinction of slavery, at every stage of this pro- 
cess, instead of dissevering, would unite the 
States by affinities and relationships that have 
never existed between them. A new spirit would 
be generated in the heart of the nation, and cover 
it like an atmosphere of fraternal amity. Sueh 
a spirit would be worth to the country twice the 
value of all the slaves in its borders. Without 
this spirit pervading the Union, the wrongs of 


| the slaves can never be righted. Nothing but 


slavery itself, of the most atrocious stamp, could 
be worse for them than emancipation in the 
midst of a tempest of malignant passions, of 
fierce and fiery hate. Fearful and almost hope- 
less would be their condition, if the fetters of 
their physical bondage should be rent asunder in 
a thunder-burst of burning wrath. Of all parties 
to this great moral struggle, their well being will 
be most dependent upon the prevalence of benevo- 
lent sentiments and fraternal sympathies through- 
out the nation at the time of their manumission. 

The means at the command of the nation for 
the extinction of slavery by the mode proposed, 
are ample. There is one source of revenue alone, 
not needed for the current expenses of the Gov- 


| ernment, which would be sufficient to emanci- 


pate all the slaves in the Union. This is the 
Public Domain of the United States. This landed 


| estate of the nation, according to official estimate, 


contains, exclusive of the lands acquired from 
Mexico by the treaty of 1853, 1,600,000,000 of 
acres. At the average of 75 cents per acre, they 
would yield $1,200,000,000. Admitting $250 
per head for the whole slave population to be a 
fair average price, taking infant and aged, sick 
and infirm, the 3,500,000 in the United States 
would amount to $875,000,000. Thus, the pub- 
lie lands would not only defray the expense of 
emancipating all these slaves, but would also 
yield a large surplus for their education and mo- 
ral improvement. 

Did any nation ever have such an extent of 
territory as a free gift from Providence? How 
could we more appropriately recognize this gift, 
than by consecrating it to freedom? than by 
making it the ransom-price from slavery of all 
the chattelized human beings in the Union? 
Wherein and how could they contribute more to 
the true dignity, harmony and well-being of the 
nation? If not thus appropriated in advance, 
they will be alienated from the Federal Govern- 
ment altogether. They will be frittered away in 
sectional bribes, or sources of Executive patron- 
age, and thus become capital for political corrup- 
tion—the pension money for partisan warfare. 
This is the very moment to arrest this squander- 
ing process, and to appropriate what remains of 
this public domain to some great object connected 
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with the peace chin prosperity of the whele nation. 
The act, or even the certainty of emancipation, 
would greatly enhance the value of the public 
lands in all the Slave States ; thus producing the 
revenue necessary to accomplish the magnificent 
enterprise. 

The only action which it would be necessary 
to ask Congress to take in this matter at the out- 
set, would be— 


To make a provision by law, that whenever 


any State of the Union, in which Slavery now | 


exists, shall decree the emancipation of all slaves, 
and the abolition of involuntary servitude, ex- 
cept for crime, within its borders, an exact enu- 
meration shall be made, and for each and every 
slave thus emancipated, une: shall be paid | from 
the National Treasury to such State, for equi- | 
table distribution among the slaveholders, a cer- 


tain sum of money, to be ascertained as Congress | 


may direct; and that the net revenue from all 


the Suture sales of the public lands shall bea ap- | 
propriated ex’ lusively to the emanc ipation of all 
the slaves in the United States in this manner. 
The prerogative of each individual State to | 
retain or abolish slavery, remains untouched by 
the Congressional enactment propdsed. Not the 
slightest form or aspect of Federal compulsion is 
assumed towards its sovereignty. The Central 


Government only makes a generous offer to each | 


It | 


and every Southern State simultaneously. 


leaves that State in the freest exercise of its sove- 
reign will to accept or reject that offer. If it 
accepts, then the stipulated sum of money is paid 
to its appointed agent by the Government. That 
money is distributed by the State receiving it in 
its own w: ay. 

Although this offer were made to all the 
Southern States individually, it is quite certain 
that they would not all accept it simultaneously. 
One State, after some hesitation, would lead the | 
way, and be followed one after the other by the | 
rest. Doubtless the one containing the sm: allest 
number of slaves would be the first to try the ex- 
periment of emancipation. This would be Dela- 
ware, which has only about 2,000 at this moment. 
These, at $250 per head, would only amount to 
$500,000. The whole revenue from the public 
lands in 1855 was $11,497,000. The odd dol- | 
lars of this sum above eleven millions, would 
have freed Delaware from slavery. By the census 
of 1850, Arkansas had about 47,000 slaves. 
Thus, the income from the public lands last year 
would have emancipated all these human beings, 


and have added Arkansas to the Free States of 


the Union. The surplus revenue now in the 
Treasury of the United States, mostly derived | 
from these lands, would emanc ipate all the slaves 
in Missouri. We might go on in this way, free- | 
ing a slave State once in two years, without ad- 
ding to the taxation of the Union. 

Taking the number of slaves in 1850, accord- 
ing to the Census, the Southern States would re- 
ceive the following sums, allowing them $250 


per head for the emancipation of their slave popu- 
lation : 


States. 

| Virginia, 
| South ( Carolina, 
| Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
North Carolina, 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Maryland, 
Miss yuri, 

| Texas, 

Arkansas, 
Florid: a, 
Dist. Columbia, 
Delaware, 


No. of mene. 
472,528 
884,984 
381,682 
342,892 
809,878 
288,548 
244,809 
239,460 
210,981 
90,368 
87,42 
58,161 
47,100 
39,309 
3,687 
2,290 


Compensation 
$118,132,000 

96,246,000 

95,420,500 
85 6725,000 
77,470,000 
2,137,000 
61,202,250 
59,855,000 
52,745,250 
2? 592.000 
21,855,500 
14,540,250 
11,775,000 
9 287 250 


921,750 


572,500 


‘ 
‘ 


The amounts thus received by the several 
Southern States would not represent all the pe- 
| cuniary compe nsation which they would realize 
|from emancipation. The extinction of slavery 
| would open the flood gates of free labor and its 
fertilizing and ingenious industry. Vast nun- 
bers of intelligent and vigorous men from th 
North and from Europe would pour into Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and other Southern States, and create a great 
demand and value for their lands. Those 
Missouri, for instance, would advance to the price 
at which the same quality is now sold in lowa. 
Real estate in Kentucky would rise to the Ohi 
|standard. Land in Virginia would sell for as 
| muc +h as that of the same capacity of production 
in Pennsylvania. 

These are some of the leading pecuniary in- 
| ducements which would operate upon the great 
| majority in the Southern States in favor of eman- 
cipation. Thousands of their most intelligent 
minds must be prepared to appreciate these ma- 
terial considerations; as well as those of hig ther 
importance, founded in the moral well-being of 
the community in which they dwell. Make the 
offer suggested, and these material and moral 
considerations would inevitably and at once create 
in every Southern State, a great party in favor 
‘of emancipation. An immediate and gene . 
discussion would ensue, and the final issue of 
could not be doubtful. 


| 


Missouri 


A CHILD’S TEACHING. 


There are times when we learn as much from 
our children as they learn from us. ‘There 1s 
something in the artless simplicity of chil lhood 
that proves stronger than the care-worn seve rity 
| of mature years. 
| I was sitting on the piazza at evening, mus- 
| ing too doubtfully upon the future, and letting 
the clouds of care darken the beauty of a bril- 
liant sunset. I will not say what burdens 
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weighed upon the spirit, nor what doubts had ; never has too much to do, to do all well; no wish 


room as to the course of Divine Providence. 

Just then little feet were heard, and my child | 
ran gaily to my extended arms. Catching the 
playful spirit of my girl, I seized her in my | 
hands and held her over the railings, as if to let | 
her fall. Astonished at her want of fear, I 
asked, “What, not afraid? Why don’t you 
ery? Won't I let you fall?” “No, papa, you 
love me so dearly !”” was her instant reply. 

I cannot tell what instruction distilled like 
cordial through my soul. The words of perfect 
confidence lingered in my ears. Is it impossible | 
that a father’s love should let fall the child who | 
lies smiling in his arms? How then can the | 








Heavenly Father let fall the children who trust 
Every doubt is rebuked, and every | 


in him. 
dark foreboding put to the blush, by the lesson | 
which a child has uttered. 
sons of God? 
sublime for comprehension, so that it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be; and shall we fear 
to lie passive in our Father's arms? 
not love us too dearly to let us fall? If he did 
not refuse the greatest boon, but “ delivered Him 
up for us all,’’ will he not also freely give us all 
things? With any adequate idea of our relations 
to God as his adopted ones, can we justify one 
doubt, can we harbor one fear as to the future? 
If God is our father, does he not love us too 
dearly to let any evil befal us? Will he not 





or thought goes beyond the unvarying circle of 


her conjugal duty. Her love is as abounding as 
his wants—her cheerfulness as sure as the rising 
of thesun. She has not for years slept two hours 
consecutively. 

I did not know which most to reverence, his 
patience or hers! and sol saidtothem. “Ah!” 
said the good man, with a most serene smile, “ lifeis 
still sweet to me; how can it but be so with such 
a wife ?” 

And surely life is sweet to her, who feels, 
every hour of the day, the truth of this gracious 
acknowledgment. 

Oh, ye, who live amidst the alternate sunshine 
and showers of plenty, to whom night brings 
sleep and daylight freshness—ye murmurers and 
complainers who fret in the harness of life till it 


Are we now the galls you to the bone—who recoil at the lightest 
And is our future destiny too | 


burden, and shrink from a passing cloud—con- 
sider the magnanimous sufferer my friend de- 
scribed, and learn the divine art that can distil 


Does he | sweetness from the bitterest cup.— C. Sedywick, 
in Union Magazine. 


THE FIRESIDE OF THE ANCIENTS. 


The firesides of ancient Egypt, Arabia, and in- 
deed of all central Asia, seem to have been quite 
similar to each otherand to those of the Patriarchs. 
A historian observes that, “except for purposes 


make all things work together for our good ?— | of cookery, fire is never used in the houses of 


N. Y. Observer. 


Cairo, it being found more convenient to compen- 


| sate for the cold of Egypt by additional clothing, 


LIFE IS SWEET. 


“ What,” | asked a friend, who had been on 
a delicious country excursion, “did you see: that 
best pleased you?” 

My friend has cultivated her love of moral, 
more than her perception of physical beauty, and 
I was not surprised when, after replying, with a 
smile, that she would tell me honestly, she went 


on to say; My cousin took me to see a man | 


who had been a clergyman in the Methodist con- 
nection. He had suffered from a nervous rheu- 
matism, and from a complication of diseases, 
aggravated by ignorant drugging. Every muscle 
in his body, excepting those which move his eyes 
and tongue, is paralyzed. His body has become 
asiron. His limbs have lost the human form. He 
has not rested on a bed for seven years. He suffers 
constant pain. He has invented a chair which 
affords him some alleviation. His feelings are 


|rather than by grates or stoves.” 
|respect, we presume that ancient Egypt was 
| essentially like the more modern. 
| used, because there was little need of it. 
| Arabians dwelt mostly in tents 
| various dimensions, according to the wealth and 





fresh and kind, and his mind is unimpaired. He 
teads constantly. His book is fixed in a frame 
before him, and he manages to turn the leaves 
by an instrument which he moves with his 
‘tongue. He has an income of thirty dollars! 
This pittance, by the vigilant economy of his 
wife, and with some aid from kind rustic neigh- 

ts, brings the year round. His wife is the most 


gentle, patient, and devoted of loving nurses. She 


And in this 


Fire was little 
The 
These were of 


rank of the proprietor. They were divided by a 
curtain into two parts, one of which was devoted 
to the more private uses of the family. In win- 
ter, the Arabs wore a pelisse of sheepskins. Fires, 
except in cold, windy and rainy weather, were 
kindled, when needed, outside of the tent. Their 
bread was made in small loaves, and baked among 
the embers or on heated stones. ‘“ Sometimes,” 
says Critchton, ‘‘when the family or retinue 
was large, an entire sheep was roasted in a hole 
dug in the sand and lined with heated stones. 
Upon these the flesh was laid, and then covered 
closely up with cinders and the wet skin of the 
animal. In an hour and a half the meat was 
cooked.” 

“‘ No private houses,”’ says Layard, “either of 
Assyria Proper, or Babylonia, have been pre- 
served. This complete disappearance is mainly 
to be attributed to the perishable materials of 
which they were constructed.” 

The houses of the Greeks were built with 
some regard to comfort and elegance, yet the 
fireside occupied in no respect an important place 
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within them. There was sometimes a fireplace, 
but seldom a chimney: the smoke escaped 
through an aperture left for that purpose in the 
roof. very classical reader will recall the pas- 
sage in Herodotus, where, in describing a domes- 
tic scene, he speaks of the sun shining through 
a “smokehole,” and making a patch of bright- 
ness on the floor. Small, portable stoves or 
braziers were also used in some houses. 

From the mythology of the Greeks, one might | 
infer that they were a very domestic people. They | 
had a goddess, Vesta, who represented civil union 
and domestic happiness, and was supposed to 
preside over the household hearth. It was held 
that she first taught men the use of fire, and in- 
duced them to build family habitations. Altars 
were built to her in nearly every Grecian house. 
Temples were erected in her honor. She was 
usually represented as wearing a long robe, and 
bearing in her hand a lamp, or sacrificial vase, 
or pan of fire. Her priestesses were employed 
chiefly in guarding the Palladium, and keeping 
alive the sacred fire of Vesta. A peculiar sacred- 
néss was attached to their persons. The extince- 
tion of the Vestal fire was thought to forbode 
great calamity ; and when it happened, all ordi- 
nary business was suspended until full expiation 
had been made. If it occurred through negli- 
gence, the priestesses were severely punished. 

From this it appears that the Greeks had some 
right ideas of the sacredness and beauty of home : 
in making woman a priestess of Vesta, and com- 
mitting to her guardianship the united fortunes 
of the family, and the civil state, they evinced 
right feeling and fine discernment; yet the facts 
of history show that these were only poetical 
sentiments, which seldom, if ever, became a 
reality among that people. The Greeks were 
not a domestic race. The women, for the most 
part, were oppressed and degraded. Severe 
manual labor was often required of them. They 
occupied separate apartments, and were seldom 
allowed to go abroad. The enjoyments of home 
were made little account of. 

Roman firesides were not unlike the Grecian. 
It would seem that the family hearth-stone was 
in the apartment called atrium, on one side of 
the entrance-hall. Here, in cold weather, a fire 
was kept constantly burning, the smoke of which 
passed off as in the Greek houses ;—though it is 
said that a few remains of chimneys have been 
found in ancient ruins. To prevent an excess of 
smoke, their fuel was carefully dried, and anointed 
with lees of oil. Portable furnates for burning 
charcoal were employed to warm separate apart- 
ments; also, a kind of stove (caminus), for 
wood, which was a permanent fixture. In the | 


later periods of the empire, when the dwellings | 
became more magnificent and luxurious, they | 
were heated by furnaces in the cellar, from | 
which warm air was conducted in pipes to all | 
the apartments. 

The religion of the Romans, like that of the 
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Greeks, invested the fireside with sacredness, 
Tutelary spirits, Lares and Penates, presided 
over every habitation, and every house contained 
a sanctuary and an altar dedicated to them 
Images of these gods were stationed near the 
fireplace, and an oath by them was specially 


sacred. These divinities were supposed to be 
| the spirits of the departed ancestors of the family, 


hoveringaround the dwellings they once inhabited, 
and ministering to the wants of their descendants 
The dog was held sacred to the Lares, and an 
image of this animal was always placed near their 
statues, in token, perhaps, of the dog’s fidelity in 
guarding man’s habitation, and of his attachment 
to his person. It would seem that the Lares 
were out-door divinities, having in charee th 
safety of the dwelling, while the Penutes wer 
in-door gods, bestowing all manner of blessings 
on the family. Public festivals were held in their 
honor, during which the slaves of the household 
shared liberty and equality with their masters, 
and all gave themselves up for the time to feast- 
ing and social enjoyment. 

Bronze statues of these divinities were disin- 
terred, during the last century, at Exeter, Eng- 
land, which it is supposed once graced the houses 
of the early Roman invaders —A. D. G. 
—Country Gentleman. 


SUGAR CULTURE IN ILLINOIS. 


A communication in the Grayville, II., 
Herald, signed J. M’Grow, and dated MecCleary’s 
Bluff, Wabash county, Ill., makes the following 
interesting statements respecting his success in 
the culture of the Chinese sugar cane : 

“ On the 25th of May, I planted about half an 
acre of ground. A portion of the soil was low 
and wet in the spring ; in fact I covered the seed 
with mud ; the other part was high and sandy ; 
the consequence was, when the dry season set 
in, the wet part baked hard, and the high burnt 
up for want of rain. I ploughed it when about 
ten inches high, and that was all the working it 
got, with the exception of a light hoeing previous 
to ploughing; my object was to ascertain the 
amount of saccharine matter contained in the 
stalks, and I supposed enough would grow to make 
the experiment. Many of the stocks grew from 
sixteen to twenty feet high, (in the low ground 
it only grew twelve feet.) Having made a mill 
on which to grind it, I commenced on the 24th 
of September. The cane then received two or 
three frosts, which slightly injured the taste of 
the water. I am convinced that the amount of 
stalks I used can be grown on less than a quarter 
of an acre. The amount of water obtained from 
the piece was 270 gallons, from which I made 
forty-five gallons, which, in flavor and beautiful 
bright red color, is far superior to any molasses 
obtained from the South. I did not try to grain 
any of it, as it will not grain after being frosted ; 
but I am convinced there will be no difficulty in 
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graining it, if tried previous to frost. If it is 
planted by the middle of May, it will ripen by 
the end of August, and remain in good condition 
until frost; and if cut up and put in sheds (in 
apprehension of frost) it will keep well for a| 
month or more. | 
“| will give a statement of what may be made 
per acre, judging from the amount of water ob- 
tained from each stalk. One of my neighbors, 
Mr. A. Degan, obtained from seven choice stalks 
one gallon of water, and in another trial, made 
by Mr. McCleary, Sr., and myself, we pressed from 
ten stalks one gallon and a quart. The number of 
stalks in a hill should be from four to six. In my 
calculations, I only estimate one quart of water 
to the hill, allowing sixteen hills per square rod, 
which will make 2560 hills to the acre, and this | 
at one quart per hill, will make 640 gallons of 
water, which will make 110 gallons of ‘molasses. 
Valued at 75¢ per gallon, it would amount to 
$82 50 per acre, and I do not hesitate in saying 
that the amounts may be doubled. ~ I would urge 
upon the farmers of the Western country to try 
it. You will not only save, but make money by 
the operation. I am well convinced that in 1860 
the southern planter will have no sale for his | 
sugar in the State of Illinois. From present in- 
dications there will be LU acres raised in Wabash | 
county next year, which will save the county | 
$10,000. The time to commence working the | 
cane is when the seeds have changed from green | 
toa dark red hue, although it will remain good | 
until fairly matured.” 








For Friends’ Review. | 
TEACH ME TO DO THY WILL. | 
| 


“Teach me to do Thy will,” 
lhy gracious, sovereign will divine, 
Thy high behest, U God, 
Nor let my foolish heart repine, 
Unwilling, dearest Lord, to make thy pleasure mine. | 


Teach me! a ministry 
Uf holy wisdom from the sky, 
I crave ; and, as a child, 
In all my ignorance, | fly 
To Thee, and pray—* Zeach me thy will,” Father, 
Most High. 


To do Thy will! be first 
My soul a suppliant at the throne ; 
Await the Master’s word, 
Praying to hear but His alone, 
Then fly, with joyful haste, to make His pleasure known. 
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Thy will! in depth and scope 

So vast, so infinite—passing 
All power to know ! absorb, 

O Father, all my will in thine, 


And ever, more and more, teach me to love thy will 


divine. 


Thy will! and once again, 
Once more for wisdom do I pray, 
That I may know that will, 
And knowing it through Christ, the way, 
And doing it, may find strength equal to my day. 
Flushing, N. Y. 





For Friends’ Review. 
ONE BY ONE. 
Suggested by the death of a beloved relative. 
One by one the ties are broken 
That have bound us down to earth: 
By a Heavenly mandate spoken, 
Have departed gems of worth. 


One by one our friends are taken, 
That we've loved for many a year; 
One by one are we forsaken, 
And our hearts are cold and drear. 
One by one have our forefathers 
Sunk into a narrow bed: 
One by one must their frail children 
In the silent grave be laid. 
Then, be one and all prepared 
When the summoning shall come, 
That to us may be declared— 
Servant, good and true, well done. 
That when death his work has finished, 
And our mortal course is run, 
Wide may gates of Pearl be opened, 
And we enter one by one. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forerien INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates to the 20th 
ult. have been received. 

The steamer Hermann, which left Southampton for 
New York on the 3d ult., and respecting which much 
anxiety was felt here, had been compelled to return 
to port, having been disabled in a violent storm, when 


| about 1000 miles out. Several other steamers had 


also put back damaged. 
The Nenfchatel question appears to be assuming a 


| more serious aspect. The Prussian government is 


said to have communicated a note to the French 
Cabinet, and probably to other powers, intimating 
that, as diplomatic negotiations with Switzerland had 
been unsuccessful, and as no amicable arrangement 
was any longer to be hoped for, the King had resolved 
on trying other measures in defence of his rights as 
Prince of Neufchatel. Prussia was making great 
military preparations. It was supposed the subject 


| would be brought before the German Diet, to obtain 


its formal sanction, but that Prussia did not intend 
asking the armed intervention of the German Con- 
federation. 

There is no official information respecting the pros- 


| pect of the re-assembling of the Paris Congress, but it 


To do Thy will! never 
In timid listlessness to pine ; 
Fulfilling most that will, 
The “ need be” when I least divine, 
When least | comprehend my Father’s wise design. 


To do Thy will! and deem 
The task a privilege, since He, 
The Son, Lord over all, 
So freely gave his life for me, 
So freely wore the thorns, and bore the agony. 


was still expected to take place. 

Great Barrais.—Accounts from Persia confirm the 
capture of Herat. War was formally declared against 
Persia, in the name of the British government, at Cal- 
cutta, on the Ist of 11th month last; and the Persian 
government has since issued a proclamation recog- 
nizing that declaration. A strong opposition to this 
war is arising in England. 

The bark Resolute, formerly belonging to one of the 
British Arctic expeditions, abandoned in the ice, sub- 
sequently brought to the United States by a whaling 
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vessel, and returned, by order of Congress, to the 
British government, arrived at Portsmouth on the 12th 
ult., under command of Capt. Hartstein, late com- 
mander of the American Arctic Expedition. The of- 
ficers and crew were cordially welcomed, and will be 
sent home ina British ship. The vessel was visited 
by the Queen, and subsequently by about 3,000 per- 
sons. 

The money market has been steadily improving. 
The Bank of England has reduced its rate of discount 
to six per cent., with a prospect of further reduction. 
Corn was falling in price. 

France.—The Bank of France had not made any 
change in its rate of discount up to the 19th ult. 

Switzertanp.—A Paris dispatch says that a friendly 
power (not named) is understood to have suggested 
that Switzerland should be required to accede to 
Prussia’s demand for the release of the Neufchatel 
prisoners, by a collective note from the powers which 
signed the protocol of London, in 1852. This is con- 
i | as enabling Switzerland to make an honorable 
retreat. 


siaere 


great lenity, and some of them have been provision- 
ally liberated on parole. 

GrERMANY.—A conference was in session at Vienna, 
composed of representatives from nearly all the Ger- 
man States, the object of which is to adjust a uniform 
system of currency and coinage for the whule Con- 
federation, It is proposed to make silver the standard 


of value, other metals being subordinate thereto. The | 


gold pieces are to be called crowns and half crowns, 
are to have a fixed weight, and their value compared 


with the silver money will be regulated every six | 


months, according to the actual relative values of the 
two metals, as shown by the course of exchange and 
the price of gold in the principal markets. The stan- 
dard unit of value will be a pound weight of silver, 
equal to the English and American pound avoirdupois, 


As this unit is too large for practical use, a sub-unit | 


will be used, which is the German thaler, the thirtieth 
part of a pound weight. It is intended to divide the 
pound into a thousand parts, thus affording a decimal 
currency, but the details are not yet arranged. 

Japan.—The U. S. steam frigate San Jacinto has 
lately carried out Harris, the first Consul Gene- 
ral of the United States for the ports of Simoda and 
Hakodadi, opened to American trade by the recent 
treaty. After considerable talk, he was permitted to 
land, and was temporarily located in a small fishing 
village near Simoda, The chief obstacle to our trade 
with Japan appears to be the determination of the 
authorities to receive our dollar for only 33 cents. 

Paciric Ocean.—The inhabitants of Pitcairn’s 
Island, descendants of the mutineers of the ship 
Bounty, have recently been removed to Norfolk Island, 
on account of their numbers having increased beyond 
the capacity of their old home to support. They num- 
bered 199 persons. About 2000 sheep, 450 cattle and 
20 horses, with provisions for a year, were left at 
Norfolk Island for their use. 

New Granapa.—The difficulty with England was 
unsettled at the last accounts, and a blockade of the 
New Granadian ports was about to commence. It is 
believed the British government will treat the ports of 
the Isthmus as neutral. 


Domestic.— The land sale at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
has been suspended. The lots in that city were with- 
held from sale, pursuant to orders from Washington. 
Land in the neighborhood brought very high rates. 
The whole amount sold was 208,000 acres, of which, 
it is estimated, two-thirds were bought by actual 
settlers. About 300,000 acres of the Delaware Trust 
ands remain unsold. Other Indian lands in the Ter- 
ritory will be offered for sale next spring. Gov. Geary 


Meanwhile the prisoners are treated with | 
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has hired a commodious cabin to be used for the 
Free State prisoners, and has appointed a kind and 
| considerate keeper. They are provided with all the 
| necessaries of life, and on their parole are allowed to 
| work for wages in the town. Late accounts state 
| that the- notorious S. J. Jones has resigned the po- 
| sition of Sheriff of Douglass Co., to which he was ap- 
| pointed by the spurious legislature. One of the 
| Southern emigrants has been appointed in his place. 

| The practice of selling free colored persons to pay 
jail fees, has, it is said, been abandoned in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Some of the New York papers state that from 
twenty-five to thirty slave ships have been fitted out 
at that port during the last three years; and though 
three of these have been seized, and forty-six men 
held to answer under various statutes, only two con- 
victions have taken place. 

Violent snow storms in Wisconsin having obstructed 
the roads so as to cut off all communication with 
Madison, the Presidential Electors for that State were 
unable to reach the capital in season to cast their 
votes on the 3d ult., as required by law. great 
exertion they met on the 5th, organized and voted; 
but some doubt is entertained whether the vote can 
be legally counted in making up the general result 
| The Electors for California narrowly escaped a similar 
difficulty, the steamboat on which they were having 
grounded on the way from San Franvisco to Sacra- 
mento ; but it was got off after a delay of some hours. 

The mortality of Philadelphia during the past year 
was 10,222; that of Bultimore was 3,668, and of New 
York 21,363. Nine hundred and forty-six deaths oc- 
curred in the first named city from scarlet fever alone. 

We still have accounts of much uneasiness in vari- 
ous parts of the South, respecting apprehended slave 
insurrections. In parts of Maryland, Virginia, Florida 
and Mississippi, arrests have been made, public meet- 
ings held, patrols organized, and the most stringent 
; measures adopted relative both to the slaves and the 
free colored people. Some of the Southern p: 
assert tha: the statements are much exaggerated, and 
that no alarm is felt. 

A vessel recently arrived at New York from Aspin- 
wall, bringing 600 barrels of oil, which had 
brought across the isthmus from a whaling vessel at 

Panama. It was landed at New York in 23 days from 
the Pacific, in perfect order, and at a cost of trans- 

| portation of 9 cents per gallon. The captain of the 
whaler left his vessel at Panama and came home in 
the mail steamer to procure supplies for a new voyage, 
which are to be sent by way of the isthmus. This is 
the first trial of this route, by which the long and 
boisterous passage around Cape Horn is avoided, and 
the expense is lessened. 

It is stated that recent investigations show that the 
Indian corn crop of the United States is of more value 
than any other agricultural production, not even ex- 
cepting cotton. The culture of corn has wonderfully 
increased of late years---its ratio of increase being far 
greater than any other product. From 1839 to 1849, 
as per census returns, the increase was fifty-eight per 
cent. Wool is the next highest, its increase being fifty 
per cent.; cotton twenty-four ; oats twenty, and wheat 
sixteen. The cotton crop of 1851 was 927 
of pounds, valued at $112,000,000, while the corn 
crop of 1850 was 502,000,000 of bushels, which at the 
lowest possible prices at which it can be estimated, is 
of far greater value than the cotton crop. 
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Coneress.—Nothing of importance has been done 
in either house. The Senate on the 30th ult. directed 
its Committee on Territories to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing means for settling the boundary 
between California and Utah. The House passed the 
Diplomatic and Consular Appropriation bill. 





